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A Few Lines Magazine 


To the Readers, 


It’s insane how hard it is to 
make a proper magazine. No, really, 
it is. 

There are a lot of ’zines out 
there that dont make it hard; they 
self-publish on copy machines, run 
one or two issues, and call it a day, 
but we here at AFLM think that you, 
our readers, deserve more than that. 
So weve been working hard here at 
the editorial offices (mainly com- 
prised of coffee shops, garages, and 
the odd Denny’s) to ensure that you 
get a professional product that looks 
good, has good content, and contin- 
ues to improve with every issue. 

What I didnt mention is 
that while this is an incredibly difh- 
cult job, it’s completely worth it. 

It’s tremendously satisfying 
to look at our completed product 
and think of our readers and con- 
tributors; I personally get most ex- 
cited about the thought of a young 
poet or writer seeing his or her work 
in print for the first time, but there’s 
also a thrill when I realize that we've 
sold out an issue and have thousands 
of downloads on our online issues. 

There are two moments I'd 
like to share with you that have stood 
out to me over the time weve been 
working on this — the first is when 
Jack Foster called me to tell me that 
a community college professor had 
ordered 36 copies of our first issue 
so that he could use it as a textbook 
for his contemporary literature class. 
Just think of that — we're only college 
students or recent grads ourselves, 
and someone wants to teach using 
the material that we collected and 
organized! The other moment was 
more personal; as we were deliver- 
ing the first copy of our first print 
issue to one of the professors who 
helped to inspire and encourage us, 


a student at Cal Poly stopped Leena, 
Jack, and I as we were walking up to 
the English offices at CPP — “Hey,” 
he called to us — “are you guys A Few 
Lines?” We were. We were the people 
he was looking for (this turned out 
to be Dager Dager, a poet from the 
first issue.) I’ve never felt more like a 
rock star than I did standing there by 
building 24, holding the still-warm 
copies of our magazine and talk- 
ing to a poet who recognized us by 
the posters we were carrying — that 
iconic, skewed image of our Dear Fa- 
ther, Graybeard, Walt, from the first 
issue. 

It's been a long, hard road 
so far, and I know it'll get harder be- 
fore it gets easier, but moments like 
that carry me through; we have read- 
ers and contributors who know us, 
we have people who read and com- 
ment on our blog, we have people 
scanning the site waiting for the next 
issue to come up and we have such 
tremendous support from all of these 
people that it makes the hard job a 
little easier. 

This has been a season of 
change for AFLM; were moving to a 
paid format for the downloads of the 
magazine and we're trying to expand 
print runs — we're hoping to actually 
have issues in stores some time soon 
— so it’s a time of upheaval — so we 
want to say thank you to the con- 
tributors, readers, and friends weve 
made along the way. 

Thank you for sticking with 
us, thank you for trusting us, thank 
you for helping us, and as always 
thanks for coming back. 


Happy Reading. 
Thanks, 


Alli Kirkham 
and the Editorial Staff 


AFL Editorial Staff 
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This page is dedicated to the people who 
help us out 
donate 
lend sympathetic ears 
submit to our silly little magazine 
tell their friends about the same 
comment on the blog page 
follow us on twitter 
friended us on facebook 
teach our classes 
learn from the classes we teach 
have infinite patience 
and most of all 
this page is dedicated to those 
who read 


Thank you for 
20,000 pageviews 
1,000 downloads of Issue 2 
1,500 downloads of Issue 1 


and a sold-out print run of Issue 1 


People who Fucking Rock - Issue Two: 


The Readers, The Writers, Our Friends 


Those Who Gave 
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Chalk Lines 


Last night, I went to a T-Ball game with my wife. We sat in the 
bleachers next to some guy I know from work. Our wives were discuss- 
ing begonias when the scrawny-looking five-year-old at the plate hit a 
laser into the right-center gap. Despite the oversized helmet and enor- 
mous facemask, I recognized him as one of my son Leeland’s friends. 
(At his age, Leeland has lots of friends, and I’m too busy to keep track 
of things like that—especially with my review coming up and remodel- 
ing our kitchen.) Anyway, after the kid hit the ball, he remained in the 
batter’s box, as if paralyzed by the daunting uncertainty of his future. 
The other parents shouted words of encouragement amidst chuckles— 
“Come on, Timmy! Run!”—and I was among them. 

But Timmy didn’t move. The other team in yellow jerseys had started 
after the ball, carrying their mitts like baskets as they ran. The shouting 
from the stands intensified. Timmy’s coach, Mr. Davies, had come down 
the third base line and appeared ready to pick up the pint-sized ballplay- 
er and fireman carry him around the bases. Our wives laughed—they 
thought the whole scene was hysterical. Timmy’s father—at least, that’s 
who I assumed he was—had jumped off the bleachers and was scream- 
ing at his son, through the chain-link fence, to run. Timmy, wide-eyed, 
looked from his coach to his father, resembling a doe caught in the 
bright rush of a cars headlights. Pm not sure, even now, if he knew 
where first base was. 

“Timmy, damn it all, run!” his father bellowed. The vein in his neck 
was visible from where my wife and I sat. The redheaded center fielder 
reached the ball first and made a throw that landed five feet from her 
and twenty feet from the cutoff man. The pandemonium in the stands 
continued to build, and I found myself rising to my feet and joining the 
chorus of shouting parents. 

“Where are you going?” my wife asked, but I was already halfway 
down the bleachers. 

I trotted behind the home team’s bench, where Leeland stood along 
the fence with the rest of his teammates, urging Timmy to forsake the 
safety of the batter’s box. I found the gap in the fence that led onto 
the field. All I could hear were the parents’ shouts, which bordered on 
hysteria. They rose to a chilling crescendo, and then I was sprinting past 
Timmy, down the first base line in my loafers and pressed Chinos. As 
I rounded second and headed for third, the fourth or fifth relay throw 
finally reached the infield. Td like to say I thought about Leeland, and 
the other parents and kids and what they might think or say at work 
or school tomorrow, but I didn’t. My foot hit the inside corner of third 
base and I turned for home. Coach Davies simply watched me, open- 
mouthed. I was winded; I hadn’t sprinted in years. I realized then that 
the shouting had stopped. Everyone was watching. 

- Joseph Pfister 


Joseph Pfister 


Poetry 6 


Looking for Poems 
He went looking for poems in all of the corners of his life. 


He found one nestled under the front seat of his truck and 
another inside the answering machine on his kitchen counter. 


One poem had scattered itself all over the lawn in such little pieces 
that he had to wait for the full moon to shine so that he could spot 
all of the sparkling reflections. 


The smallest poem was oddly enough hiding inside a family snap- 
shot on the top of his dresser. 


It was a short poem. 


All it said was these were the people that knew you best even when 
you thought they did not know you at all. 


These were the people who saw you even when you could not see 
yourself. 


Remember them. 


- Stephen Newton 


Looking for Poems 
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not all poems are demure 


not all poems are demure 
some thrust their pointed hips 
pile on strong manure 

and smack their salty lips 


not all poems are discreet 

some glare at you from alleys 
push icing on the street 

and scrape their marks on tallies 
not all poems are austere 

some hang howling on the branch 
put three in every pair 

and flame their frigid ranch 


not all poems choose delight 
some hate you from the start 


snuff the candlelight 
and purl their purple heart 


- Liam Corley 


Liam Corley 


Poetry 


A SENSE OF FRADULENCE 


A tide 
reveals the extrasensory 


[...today...] 
in actuality 
a sense of fraudulence 
orchestrates sentiment 
In a somber baritone 
you convey 


the meaninglessness 
of a structured wandering 


becoming absolutely submerged is a new line of sight 


which steps outside of the angst-ridden 


There’s a reliance on texture 
that comes as a relief 
to ones who cannot sense it 


A peculiar laundering takes place 
underlining a detachment 
of less than mere gleaming 

with sudden 


greater worth 


- Calvin Pennix 


A SENSE OF FRADULENCE 
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Logophilia 


The heaviest words in the dictionaries are often lonely 

and tired with their little meanings 

across the page 

“Floccinaucinihilipilification” is 

“the estimation of something as worthless” 
“Pneumonoultramicroscopicsilicovolcanokoniosis” = 
“a supposed lung disease.” 


Especially at moments mulched by moon-shadows 

and when raindrops hang like trinkets on melting glass 
Shanghai looks like a beautiful city 

and not a verb that means “to trick or force” 
Dictionaries can only show meanings that do not come in dreams 
or as wounded things wrapped in nightskin 

so “epiphany” in print means “a festival on 6th Jan” 
and not what suddenly streams across the sweaty glass 
on the sliding door of the last metro 

shaping like smoke from a cold fire 

through catgut shrieks 

and dwindling hours. 


But when the claustrophilia thickens 

and windows turn to birdnests holding warm somethings 
meanings become more 

than what’s mashed in by culture tsars 

and magenta more than just “a shade of crimson” 

but a sky with many mirrors 

where change happens across twilight troves 

as each word turns 

into signs that are taken for wonders 

and the efflorescence is endless . . . 


- Avishek Parui 


Avishek Parui 


Poetry 


The Solitary Bench 


The Solitary Bench 


A forlorn bench, putrid with age 
sits amongst vibrant foliage like 
a school boy waiting for his first love. 


The coarse rustle of 

ruling ‘“Gulmohar’ flowers tries 
to sway him in congenial talks. 
His silence forces the air 

to rub them off his body; 

let him remain lonely 

for the guest deserves to stick 
to his mad wishes. 


The figure that he is longing for 
runs away from him 

with each day dying in the 

ever flowing tide of time. 

Still, hope says no, wishes say yes 
and the everyday falling flowers 
quarrel with the dry leaves 

riding upon withered branches, 

to impress his soul and the day ends 
with the bench shaking them off 


with the passing air. 


He sits for one and will not break 

till she comes running and sits on him 
just like the day decades ago, 

when these woods used to be a park 
and the bench was the friend 

of her everyday indolence. 


- Sonnet Mondal 
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THE GIRL WITH GREEN EYES 
after Matisse 


When the museum guard said 

“You look with your eyes 

and not with your hands” 

you laughed and backed up 

right into me. 

I will never see your scalp 

but I can scratch and scratch at it. 

It's dark in my mouth, 

but youve seen all the way 

to the back of my molars with your fingers. 


The girl with green eyes 

looks over Matisse’s shoulder, 
smiles into his death, looks out 
into the garden where he goes 

after painting. 

She'll never have a profile, 

and her hat is just three blue bands. 
Four dabs of turquoise 

make up her two eyes. 


In Japan when you ask directions 

they take you there rather than 

explain on a train or in a cab. 

How do I get to the room 

you have where your bed sits in the sun? 
What happens when you set clocks 
with the same hands 

you use to look at paintings? 


- William Winfield Wright 


William Winfield Wright 


| Know from My Bed 


Poetry 


| Know from My Bed 


Sometimes I feel 

like a sad sack 

a worn out old man 
with clown facial wrinkles 
I know when I reflect 
stare out my window 
at the snow falling 
from my bed 

my back to yours 
reflecting on my pain 
ignoring yours 

I isolate your love 
lose your touch 

to another 

forgetting 

it is our bed 

not mine 

that I lie in 


- Michael Lee Johnson 
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When I Google-d you last night 

a site in the seventh page had somebody who looked like me 
leaning on a leaner you 

in a cheap jacket 

with the greasy glasses that you hated 
to take off even when we kissed 

as the curtains fell after Inspector Calls 
under the tapering ceilings cornerstage 
and the blokes down etal capped on... 
The watch you wore in the website pic 

was the one I bought you 

from the downtown shop 

that sold soft toys and junk jewels 

and posters of Jesus and Cobain 

that we glued together 

along your wet walls 

whose patchy heads 

saw us practicing parts 

between the flickers that flew 

through the slits of blinds 

that never fully fell 

till you went off 

for the flashes from the high windows 

that saw my shadows slant 

along a stage 

where the actors changed. . . 

And the stretched sedans took you away 
from the smell of the cigarettes 

we rolled together 

to the velvety floors 

that hear goldfishes sigh inside rounded glass 
and the thick folds 

of printed words 

that saw you morph to signs 

by the fire. 

I managed to spot though 

your ee face has begun to show 
the pain I feared you'd never know 

through the trails of jet-smoke that snaked 
between me and your fame. Search Results 
As I stared out 

through the thinning night 

it smelt of all that we could have grown 

if the sedans and the summons hadn’t come 
to take you away 

from our cigarette-rolls 

and the glances we stole 

on stage 

through the eyes 

that never knew 

when we did not act. 


- Avishek Parui 
Avishek Parui 


Poetry 14 


lonely locked arms 


I play you for the fall, 
for the fall I'd take on you. 


Td forget the afternoons 

and playfully blood hungry rooms, 
Id disregard you glowing, 

to know that youre lonely. 


could we lock again 

what we've trusted 

as our arms? 

or should we pass it blind, 

trading line for line 

about some kind of life we'd love to lie. 
love to lie is ours. 


if the morning comes too soon, 
we'll call it night 

and if it doesn’t answer 

we can leave it to its own device. 
it’s not like it ever needed us 

to tell its place. 


- Daniel Ormsby 


lonely locked arms 
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Lilies 


in Hangzhou 


JENNIFER YUNG 


Poetry 


IN THE 
WALMART 
PARKING 
LOT 


Even though I listened 
for a moment to 

the Jehovah’s Witness 
who gave me gospel 
she'd scrawled on 

a napkin herself— 
real work— 

I gave her nothing 
but a boss’ smile, 

flat, a bottom line, 
seeking quick returns. 


- Mark Jackley 


DROVE BY 
YOUR HOME 


saw the shiny new 
aluminum siding like 


clean bandages 
over old wounds. 


- Mark Jackley 


I awoke from a dream of snowy leaking stars 
swimming through me 


I was sobbing 
Not because of death 
but the privilege of being seen 
- Mark Jackley 


IN THE WALMART PARKING LOT, DROVE BY YOUR HOME, ONCE 
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Revolution in G Minor 


As if a note has pounded, 

the volcano spews, 

veiling sun with ash 

until winter will not relent 

and spring is stillborn in the fields, 

rime slicking the hooves of skeletal horses 


as Mme. Antoinette parades the hours 
with a bird’s nest woven into her hair 
caging the hate of fishmonger’s wives 
who sing her death through the streets 


while The Parisian Razor croons 
its own song — 
in keys to heaven, 


pitch dropping into hell, 


terror harmonized 

with the nightmare Robespierre 
descending into Paris Square like a god 
for all the world to love. 


The note sustains 

long enough for everyone to hear 

the shuffle of days re-arraigning themselves 
like notes spilled across the sheet 

until not even God knows when Sunday falls. 


- Sherri Wright 


Sherri Wright 


Eloy and Eko 


On the top floor of Bell Tower, high 
above A Street, squatted the Department 
of Watches, and in the Department of 
Watches stood one man, Eloy, who in- 
sisted on doing things his own way, 
that was in day-light time which was 
exactly one hour earlier than standard 
time, thereby creating for time manager, 
Eko, nothing but grief. Each weekday, at 
seven, he caught the same bus. Twenty 
minutes later he got off at the A Street 
stop and walked over to the French café 
where he got in line, waited his turn, 
and, at 7:25, watched the waiter pour 
hot cocoa from her tin pan to his mug. 
He watched her put the cocoa-coated 
pan back on the red-hot coils of the red- 
hot-plate before he sat down, gleaned the 
badi. and thought about his day. 
At 7:52, he took the elevator to the top 
floor, hung his coat in the closet, and, ex- 
actly at 8, punched in for work. Within 
five minutes, he had cleared his desk, put 
his mug down, gathered his tools, and 
begun to work. 

‘This continued for weeks, for months, 
for years, and no one minded because 
Eloy was the department’s best watch- 
maker, his craftsmanship recognized for 
its extreme care. He was a jovial fellow 
and always remembered to greet the let- 
ter carrier, the custodian, the widget-pol- 
isher, and the bucklesmith. His designs 
were clever—hed use anything from 
papier-maché to twigs. Lime? Melon? 
Pink? For color, Eloy would consult the 
Department of Shoes ladies, from the 
floor below, who would come up during 
their lunch break to gawk as he brought 
his latest creation into view. No one 
minded Eloy, except Eko, who one day 
saw Eloy pack his tools at four and then 
head out the door. 


Eloy and Eko 
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Alli Kirham 


“You know,” Eko said to Clarissa, “he’s 
not supposed to do that.” Clarissa was 
settling into her new office and still re- 
ceiving well-wishers, like Eko, who were 
happy for a new lady boss. The old boss 
lost favor with the women in accounts 
when they caught him sneaking cook- 
ies to his two favorite office assistants. 

e women planned a putsch: “That’s it! 
Enough! We must get rid of him.” Senior 
accountant Martha had found the old 
fox in the hall with Jerri and Zadie, that 
is O.A. 1 and O.A. 2. They were laugh- 
ing, having a good time, and, really, for 
Martha, that was too much. It was the 
middle of the day, the old man wasn’t 
hiding the bottle, and they should have 
been at work! Red-faced and agog, she 
tried to wave him back to his desk, but 
he simply winked and continued undis- 
turbed. The putsch was quick and blood- 
less and left no traceable marks. 

Within two weeks Clarissa was put in 
as the new department head. 

“We cant encourage people decid- 
ing their own schedules,” said Eko. “The 
others will think weve gone slack. Be- 
sides it’s rather annoying, him coming 
and going like that.” 

“He does his work,” said Clarissa. 
“Did you see the last creation?” 

“Tt was my idea. Me and few of the 
ladies in accounts were walking home, 
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caught in a thunderstorm. I said. ‘Hey, 
what if we were struck by lightning and 
saved by our watches?” 

“Well, he’s liked by all.” 

“Says who? That’s what hed like you 
to believe,” Eko edged closer and leaned 
in to whisper. “He’s dull, pedantic and a 
liar, claiming his father did all this work 
for the poor. I found out it’s all invented. 
He’s a sneak, a germ, a.... Ugh!” 

“Well what should we do?” 

“Fire him! He’s asking for it, don't 
you think?” 

“Tt won't be easy.” 

“Nor hard. Oh, if you knew the things 
I knew. I’m telling you we must do this 
to avoid a scandal in the office. You know 
why his wife left him?” 

“And his lightning watch?” 

“You mean, the idea he stole from 
me? Well, see, that’s just it. This liar, this 
crook, pretending day and night that he 
works so hard and does everything by 
the book. This fraud, this son of smooth- 
talkers and robbers, will have access to 
the press, spinning his suppressed re- 
sentments and anger as self-serving bon 
mots. I say, ‘No! Give him no such plat- 
form. He’s been indulged and that’s quite 
enough. It’s a new game; he must learn it 
and I say we start now.” 

On Tuesday, Clarissa met Eko, along 
with Martha from accounts. And Fred. 
Let’s not forget Fred, head widget-pol- 
isher and one whom the ladies thought 
would help round out the vote. The chief 
office exec, a portly fact-checker from re- 
cords, joined in the discussion. Her rau- 
cous laugh started things off: “So how 
are we gonna get rid of him?” 

“Well, let’s see,” said Eko, looking 
down at her notes, “he takes long lunch- 
es, and comes and goes as he pleases.” 


“But he’s just following a different 
time,” said Clarissa. 

“You can't do that,” said the woman 
from records. 

“That’s true,” shouted Martha. “We 
must all follow the same rules.” 

“How long are the lunches?” asked 
Fred. 

“So far as I can tell, he works really 
hard,” Clarissa interjected. 

“He thinks he’s special,” Martha said 
to Fred. 

“Long lunches,” said Eko again look- 
ing down at her notes, “... and he steals!” 
Everyone gasped. “Yes. We caught him 
leaving with strips of leather.” 

“I can see him taking home his work,” 
said Clarissa, but no one heard. 

“Got that?” said the woman from re- 
cords shaking her head. “He steals.” 

From this point on the lone dissent- 
ing voice, Clarissa, new arrival from Cor- 
porate, went dead as the charges grew in 
number and severity. By the end Eloy 
had been found guilty of conspiracy, 
blackmail, and robbery. 

“So what’s the vote?” shouted Martha, 
and here youd expect them to all yell, 
“Guilty!” Except they were looking to 
Eko who was frowning at her paper and 
shaking a bottle of Whyte-Out: “A typo. 
Now there. Things are in order. No one 
tell him.” 

Friday, Eko came in humming and 
said to herself, “I’m ready for you.” She 
called in Eloy. The weekend would be 
perfect, time for him to stew. She want- 
ed to punch him, twist his ears, any- 
thing. This all stemmed from the time 
she slipped in a puddle of water by the 
cooler and swore she saw him laugh. He 
sat there stupid-faced as she narrowed 
her eyes at him. 


Camille Goodison 


“We're waiting for Clarissa,” Eko said, 
folding her hands over her knees, her 
eyes scanning the door. 

“Is this about the lunches?” said 
Elo 


“I can’t tell you,” said Eko. “Every- 
thing we discussed is private.” 

“As for the leather pieces, everyone 
around here knows I take my work home 
with me.” 

“A bit of a guilty conscience, eh,” 
said Eko. And with that Eloy decided 
it was best to say no more. Fact: he 
was respected by everyone, especially 
the old boss, and for this simple reason 
Eko never liked him. She believed this 
popularity came from Eloy’s gift for gab 
and not from any joy he took from his 
work and people. “It’s all favoritism,” 
shed complained once to Martha. The 
old boss only promoted his friends. Eloy 
had overheard this and wondered, so 
how come you've moved up from intern 
to supervisor all within twenty months 
and I’m still where I am, making watch- 
es? Eko believed no one got anywhere 
in life without ingratiating himself with 
the properly placed people and for this 
reason she was always comparing and 
complaining, resentful of all those others 
who, in her mind, had gotten through 
life the same way. Or worse, thought 
themselves, you know, better. 

“Well, you're fired,” said Eko, and her 
left eye started twitching. Her right hand 
went up as if to stop this, but eventually 
it subsided. 

Clarissa finally arrived and quickly 
took stock. Desperate to save himself, 
Eloy offered to design for her an old- 
fashioned cuckoo clock. 

“You don’t have to,” said Clarissa, 
“though I’m flattered and am sure your 
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work is good.” 

“I want to,” said Eloy. “It's what I 
do.” 

Clarissa looked over at Eko, wonder- 
ing, was this a trick. “He can do what- 
ever he wants,” Eko shrugged, “as long as 
he works off the premises.” 

“Perhaps you'll give me some time to 
pack,” he said as the women walked him 
over to his desk. 

For a modern watchmaker there were 
a surprisingly large number of contrap- 
tions. This thing with large buttons and 
a gauge, that voltameter-looking thing 
with wires. “Now,” he said, “if youd just 
let me set this...back.” He twiddled with 
the glinty metal around his left wrist. No 
one dared call it a watch. The women 
watched him walk out the door. Clar- 
issa turned and looked out the window. 
It was 4:04 when Eloy boarded the bus. 
The thing with time is, he had told her 
the day before, nearly everyone has less 
of it than they like to think. 

With Clarissa’s help Eko had hound- 
ed Eloy out but Clarissa was starting to 
believe he would be back. Before the 
bus came to a stop, Eloy looked up and 
shook his fist laughing, “Let it go.” As 
the bus doors opened, he laughed again 
saying, “Give it up!” And then with extra 
pep he climbed in. 

The next day, shortly after 4pm, a 
flood of orders started coming in. “Can 
everyone stay an hour later?” asked Eko 
of a not-too-happy crew. There were de- 
mands for the Kangaroo, and the Senti- 
nel—of all Eloy’s designs these two had 
to be the most difficult to make and the 
most obscure; For the Lover, and for the 
Keeper—yes, very popular but difficult 
to mass-produce. The only person who 
could make sense of all this was gone 
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and Clarissa wasnt calling him back. 


The orders piled up. It could take a full 


year just to sort them. “I mean, some of 


these...” Clarissa scratched her head, 
“The Kangaroo? Some of these...aren’t 
they extinct?” 

Amid the chaos, Eloy’s cuckoo clock 
arrived, and took everyone's breath away 
including Eko’s who was stopped in her 
tracks. Astonished by its beauty—hand 
carved wood with an intricate autumnal 
design— Clarissa reminded herself that 
she had no choice. Eloy could either do 
or not do what he was told to do. She 
cleared a corner in her office for the clock 
and swallowed any regrets. 

“Do you notice something funny?” 
Eko asked Clarissa. 

Clarissa said, “No.” 

“The clock doesn’t keep time. Look. 
The hour hand doesn’t seem to follow.” 
But, Clarissa saw no such thing. It was 
a beautiful piece and the “cuckoos” fol- 
lowed the hour. 

Soon Clarissa hired extra staffers to 
go through the many orders. “Check the 
storage house,” she told them, “and see 
what you can find. Use your judgment to 
make matches, and try to figure out the 
rest.” But to do this would take forever 
and the staffers would need some place to 
sort. Clarissa surrendered her office, with 
the cuckoo, and the stacks of paper. 

Eko stood by the door as the new 
staffers — “Remember,” she told herself, 
“theyre only temps”— sat on the floor, 
on the desk, on damn near every surface, 
in their skinny jeans and skinny tees. 
They were so underfed, she thought, 
that two of them could fit in her purse. 
Eko cleared her throat, and the workers 
looked up and took notice, but she could 
see from their wide, open faces they be- 


longed to a different world. 

“We have to clear this mess soon,” 
she said. 

“We're trying,” said one girl in the 
back. 

“Yes, well there’s not much time,” Eko 
said, and the same girl blinked her eyes 
slowly in response. Eko, very deliberately, 
closed the door behind her and resisted 
looking over her shoulder as the temp- 
hands went back to work. Once outside 
the office, she peered through the louvers 
at them. She could hear the happy rise of 
their voices as they discussed what-and- 
what to do. Eko continued looking in 
hoping not to be seen. 

“This is a coup,” she thought to her- 
self. “Or one in the making. And where 
is Clarissa? Pl need back up if these kids 
are going to know who is boss.” Anyone 
looking in would think the head office 
had been overrun: Now littered with 
paper, supplies, and candy wrappers; 
the out-of-order clock this very minute 
going, “Cuckoo...cuckoo...cuckoo...” 
And what of those shabby looking temps 
so very comfortable amid it all? Eko 
clenched both fists: “Pll control this 
chaos soon enough. If it is the last thing 
Ido.” 


- Camille Goodison 
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Quo Vadis 
After the torchlights had frisked through 


my wet insides 
and whistled away 
into the greasy night 
you came in to stay 
having walked 
through the heaviness of 
grey chimneysmoke in sour nightair 
and shrieks in radio plays 
despite the moons and purring cars 
you must have met. 
I had doubled down my stakes by then 
with the knowledge that I would crash 
again 
all signposts would be strewn across 
my tart taste. 
Guess most of us cave in 
sometimes 
when the cold grows frills 
across the tiles 
and the rosebud shows the sled. 
But you showed up with 
your hair tied back 
too neatly 
into something like a bun. 
You smelled like 
someone 
who had stared 
at the whole of last night 
till the rhododendrons screamed a sunrise 
between them. 
I’m here to stay, 
you voiced 
till the claptrap is over 
and all the axioms flake off 
or softly die 
I looked out and saw the blackbirds flying 
the stars that had dripped across were drying 
of course I knew you lied. 


- Avishek Parui 
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’round square rails 


wheel & rail 


circle writers’ readers 


say write de sweet poem ‘bout dat 

when I said ‘bout de road 

“de right ‘o way belongs to talkers” 
when a car ‘bout splattered us pretty girs 


yah I can write & read 

unraveling de ball of knots 

makes a pretty landscape 

how I see a sentence on the de big clean paper o’ snow 
neat rows o’ tracks 


punch out de witch’s belly 
may as well 


soon I will join tribes of seniors railir ‘gainst de void 


instructive joining de agreeable 
hopin’ to delight 


an de same time admonish de readers 


mostly pullin’ fat & greasy somethin from nothin 

like stealin’ honey from the bees 

duckin’ dere sabers to make 

somethin’ dat 

ain't right but accurate so accurate so perfect like a soul before 

‘cause it don’t use writir like they say 

not hitchhiking but drivin’ 

not hoppir’ the freight but riding first class and sleepin’ on crisp white ironed sheets 
porter turns down 

for me ‘cause my words 


- Hedwig Gorski 
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Hunger in the hills 


When corn from the low land calms down 
Then fireflies grow in the hills 

Fear dances in the belly 

Wells gurgle behind each tooth 


A rock revolves in a dream 


This dream is a dream of hunger 
This dream equals death. 


- Živojin Rakočević, 
Translated by Petar Penda 
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TRAVEL AGENCY 


They have toothbrushes there, really, 

and grocery stores and banks, and everybody 
drinks wine these days—they’ll float it 

across the sea in reed boats 

like that Norwegian guy if they have to— 

and the personal ads there talk about 

beaches and fireplaces and walking 

just like the personal ads everywhere else, 
whatever the language, and anything 

that you can’t mime to a store clerk or a bartender 
is not worth doing until you get back home, ok? 
Bring your feet, that’s all, your feet 

and the clothes on your back and lots of money. 


Yes, I took a lot of pictures, but 

if you ask me what I remember about the place 
Pll tell you that I remember having 

a camera attached to my face, 

one of those tiny ones that makes 

your fingers seem giant and clumsy 

and turns landscapes and people and architecture 
into flat stuff the size of gum wrappers. 

Next time I'll just buy the local stamps 

and one of those accordion postcards 

that unfolds like a garland or a boa. 


The whole bathroom is the shower. The sooner 
you figure that one out, the better, and the keys 
are all connected to paper weights 

because the room is not really your room 

and it’s polite to ask. That's why 

people hold hands on vacation and avoid 

work and cooking. It makes them children again, 
sort of, and when we are children 

were unselfconscious about holding hands. 


I can sleep without minted pillows 

and directions to the covers. 

Just make it dark and safe. 

And if I wake up and dont know where I am 
or call out, just whisper my name 

and the name of the city we are in 

whether we are there or not. 


- William Winfield Wright 
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On the Shores 


Suppose this is the last song 
before the lights go out 

before the wings fall away 
across the darkred clouds... 
Would you still look away 
turn on the radio 

Would you weave a talk aloud 
So that they don’t get to know? 
Suppose this is the last draft 
Beton they tear it away 

before the images turn to words again 
till all the whites grow grey.. 
Suppose this is the last voice 
before they bury it deep 

before the nightskin ripens it all 
for the purple seeds... 

Would you still look away 

till all the blood grows cold 

till all birds have flown away 
and all the lies are told? 

They'd come in droves 

they'd take you too 

and youd never get to know 
how red was the pain you left 
many shrieks ago... 


- Avishek Parui 
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“Do you ever think about your mother 
when we fuck?” 

That is Julie, all five feet two of her. 
She does it for the reaction mostly, and it 
takes me time to figure that out. Some- 
thing from her childhood I imagine, 
same reason she only wears black. Her 
hair lacks any kind of polish as well, but 
really, what the hell do I care? Head is 
heal fucking the same. 

It gets to me though, what she said, 
and I pull out. “Too much?” she coos 
and attempts to lure me back. I am sit- 
ting up at this point, on the edge of my 
bed, and she is stroking my back in long 
lazy strokes. She is twenty-two, younger 
than me by three years, and I tell her to 
knock the shit a that some things are 
not meant to be said. “I’ve struck a nerve, 
then?” I can feel her smiling, that this is 
exactly what she wants. I turn to her, look 
at her, and then turn her so she faces the 
wall. I don’t last long, and I don’t much 
care. What I am thinking about is the 
question she asked and why it is still on 
my mind. 

I shower, dress, and then drive to 
work, Later, going down on me, Julie dis- 
covers the growth. It is between the back 
part of my ball sac and my inner right 
thigh. Small and protruding, it resembles 
a oe coloured Smurf. I touch it, 
trace it, wonder how I could not have no- 
ticed it before. It scares me, it does, and 
more than I let on. 

I make a doctor’s appointment and they 
tell me it will take up to three months. I 
say okay and thank you and go upstairs 
to see my dad. Wearing pee e but a 
towel, he is coming out of the washroom 
as I top the next to last stair. His chest is 
all sweaty, smooth, mounded, and thick. 
He shaves it as well, every little strand. 

“What's up, Champ?” he says and then 
winks. “Champ” is my name for the day, 
the one that began at dawn. Tomorrow 
it will be something different, “Sport” 
or possibly “Guy.” It’s never Adam, my 
real name, and I can’t really say why. He 
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loves me, he does — at least this is what 
Pm told. He likes the gym and fast cars, 
but his friends I can do without. I be- 
lieve they are anti-establishment, a choice 
that’s never good. 

“Could I talk to you about some- 
thing?” I ask. 

He says sure, yeah, but the whole time 
he is rearranging his junk. Next he flexes 
me a bicep and then throws me an en- 
tire pose. As I turn away he calls after me, 
says sorry for what he’s done, that he was 
only messing around. I say okay, fine, just 
meet me downstairs. 

Downstairs, he at least is wearing jeans. 
I notice they are new. 

“Tell me.” We are in the kitchen, both 
of us on stools. He is chewing his gum; 
it is rhythmic in a way. I say ne I think 
I might be sick, that I think I may need 
help. My dad tells me he has just done 
my mother in the bathroom upstairs, that 
he has taken her from behind and that I 
should be careful of the sink. I want to 
laugh at this, I do, but I also want to cry. 
You cannot cry in front of Dad, however, 
as it isn't the way things work. 

“TIl be okay,” I say and realize I need 
to be sick. I wonder what he’s thinking, 
I think, and then he gives me some ad- 
vice. 

“You need to hit the gym more, 
Champ,” he says. I concentrate on his 
gum. Chew. Chew. Move. Chew. Chew. 
Move. “Toughen you up a bit. Then 
things like this, whatever you were go- 
ing to say, it tends to curb them. Sound 
body, sound mind, right?” And then he 
a the side of his head in demonstration 
of his point. I want to scream. I want to 
cry. And then I realize he is not the only 
reason, I am thinking of my mother, of 
my father penetrating her cunt. Why am 
I thinking of this? And then I think of 
Julie and the question she had asked. It is 
then that I hurl, and the gorge that comes 
is large. It hits my father’s feet, splashing, 
and I see the roast beef I had for lunc 
resting between his toes. When I’m done, 
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he only looks at me, and all I see is dis- 
gust. I tell him that I’m sorry, that I will 
start to clean it up. Damn right you will, 
he says; in fact, you'll do it twice! 

At my uncle’s funeral, Julie is beside 
me. Her hair is red today, streaked with 
little lines of blue. This is new for her as it 
is usually black or brown. I compliment 
her, telling her I think the colour looks 
nice. She tells me to blow myself, that I 
can check it at the door. Whatever, I say, 
and notice her ears and the extra pierc- 
ings that are there. She has twelve of them 
now, the biggest through her tongue. 

“Did you know him well?” I tell her 
yes, at one time, but that it had been more 
than twenty years. I see, she says, and I 
can tell she doesn’t care. Hate comes next 
— that this is how she feels. We should be 
celebrating, she says, not mourning who 
and what they were. I say yeah, okay, I 
guess so, but realize this is all I know, the 
way that I'd been taught. 

“What I do like,” she says, and I can al- 
ready hear it in her voice, “is all the rooms 
a place like this can have.” I look at her 
beside me on the small, pastel coloured 
couch. I am disgusted and turned on at 
the same time. Patient, Julie only looks 
back at me, her blue eyes wide. I say okay 
but not here, my parents have raised me 
better than that. Suddenly my mother 
appears, all black and in the hat she only 
wears when people die. She has been cry- 
ing I see, but her face remains the same. 
She is hard but beautiful, like marble cut 
to shine. I hug her, smell her — feel my- 
self stir. What is wrong with me, I think, 
and then Julie and I are out back. She is 
on her knees and going, my back against 
the brick. She has always excelled at this, 
one of the primary reasons I stayed. This 
will be the end, however, as I never call 
her after this. She never calls me either, 
which is fitting I suppose. Not much ever 
bothered Julie, far as I can tell. 

At the doctors, my pants are on the 
floor and his hands are on my junk. My 
doctor is wearing gloves. This makes me 
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happy, but its awkward all the same. 
“Cyst.” He says matter of fact, that and 
nothing more. I stare at him as he takes 
off his gloves and proceeds to wash his 
hands. “Nothing to worry about, really,” 
he continues. “We will have it biopsied, 
just to make sure, but I have seen this 
with many men your age. Not in the ex- 
act position it has formed on you, no, but 
we can clip it all the same. Anything else 
I can help you with, Adam?” I don't real- 
ize it is going to happen, only that it is. 
It comes out gushing, like water through 
a damn. I go on about my father, his 
voice, all his passive-aggressive shit, my 
mother, her face, and the love she always 
ee how I never thought about fuckin 
er until Julie brought it up. I turn bac 
to my father. I tell of how he’s told me 
things a son should never hear. I explain 
about his towel, how he stood there at the 
stairs, that I picture my mother against 
the sink, her ae on either side. I long 
to see her face, I say — what she looks like 
as my father thrusts away. I am seething 
as I say this, but I am weeping as I do. 
My doctor says nothing, not until Pm 
done. He then tells me about Freud and 
what I feel is not as uncommon as I think. 
I say who the fuck is Freud and then his 
look becomes weird. “All men miss the 
womb,” he states. “Especially the one 
they're from.” I call him a name, some 
name, whatever will cease the shit pour- 
ing from his mouth. He comes after me, 
running, offering statements like uncon- 
sciousness — the levels and the like. I feel I 
have said too much, wishing I could take 
portions of it back. Replaying it again, I 
would go over everything he said in an 
attempt to find the truth — this being 
me believing I could somehow pry what 
made me loose. It would not work, how- 
ever, and it is then I realize why — what 
Julie had already figured out. I want to 
fuck my mother. Maybe I always have. 


- Beau Johnson 
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Lost in the Mirror 
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Eros and Psyche 


When Love gazed on Psyche 
he fell into himself. 


- Ben Jefferson 
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Family Grammar 


Lost articles tense 

disagreements mislaid 
conjunctions in- 

subordination serving concurrent 
sentences don’t account for words 
bad comma 


no line to draw 

inside the shortest distance 

to or from an undefined point 
on the page no sharper 

in the unmappable mind a mark 
to cleave thoughts 

unsanctioned meaning 


a lazy eye 

on the surgery table a phrase 
loaded and no way 

to make safe 


casual dismiss falling 

into loss and the resented 

drama of intent 

made over grudge and the failure 
to assume 


no well deeper 
than its walls 


no fault more ambushed 
than its slip 


- Liam Corley 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF GLASSES AND ANTIDEPRESSANTS 


I am happy all of the time now, 

a kind of middle happy where when 

my team wins some important game 

I smile, and when you call 

from the airport it seems 

like a good idea to pick you up. 
“Welcome home,” I'll say 

and, “Here’s your dinner.” 

Days have beginnings and ends 

marked and measured by the sun and newspapers. 
I no longer sit 

in the bath for hours till Pm blue, 

no longer sing till Pm hoarse, 

no longer drink everything 

you leave behind in the house. 

Pm a retired old Englishwoman 

doing watercolors in a seaside rest home. 


I can drive at night, too, 

anywhere I might decide I think I want to go, 
see other cars for what they are, 

recognize trees as a simple matter 

of hydraulics, look up 

my own name in the phonebook. 

Nothing blurs together 

on the walk to the park. The roses don’t swim up at me. 
I don’t mistake startled birds 

for the horizon and duck. 

I can't assume youre smiling 

if you're not smiling. 

The stars have gone 

from blotches to pinpricks. 


Everything now is clear and regular. 
Everywhere looks like everywhere else. 
I can talk to people about 

what people talk about. 

But I miss it, 

assuming things were how I imagined, 
being scared and excited, 

bringing my face close 

to make sense of anything, 

holding on or being held on to 

to get through a door or the day. 


- William Winfield Wright 
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The Day Mother Lost Her Face 


It was a drizzling day 

I pulled my daughters about me 

Blanket them around my legs 

I took my children with me and we went to see Mother 


Her eyes had become fogged mirrors 

And she was sitting in a stained chair with a stained shirt 

My mother of a feathery hats and pastel shirts and a collection of lacy gloves, 
My mother with a shirt four days old, I could smell and tell 

When she saw me 


She did not really see 


By her bed were fresh flowers she used to love, out of place in a land of strange odors, 
Of Chinese medicine and herb candies that lay in a forgotten pile 

Tall towers of crinkly newspapers folded and refolded 

On one corner of a rickety table, we 

Had come to pay our respects as if she had already gone, and truth be told, she had 


When she spoke, sputtering like an ancient train staggering up a winding mountain 
The words that she had begun to form with a puckered ie dried lips 

Were broken words 

Like the half formed appendages on a fetus 

I can feel the coolness of her metal framed bed, despite the heaters that never turn off 
‘The metal handlebars that hold 

Her tender legs, too thin and covered with snaking blue veins 

A tug at my arms, my own daughters 

Who stare at my mother, a meeting of the living and dying 

They want to leave this land of deterioration and ugly smells 

With sounds of groaning and old joints rubbing painfully 


I dont know what to say 
To a woman who has lost her face 
So I simply stay. 


- Joanna Ngai 
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At Dusk 


FN 


eye ay ——- 


Mother 


I buried my mother in the hills 

Between two springs 

That flow into two seas 

Between me and milk 

I buried two knives for my father and brother 
I buried my mother in the hills 

Quince smelled from the grave 

I buried my mother in the hills 

While it was raining 

While birds were kissing 


I buried her love into two graves 


I buried my mother alive in the hills 
Words will rise from the earth. 


- Živojin Rakočević 
Translated by Petar Penda 
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I never knew if she was telling the 
truth or not. That’s bad, coming from 
a best friend. She was all I had though, 
and a bad friend was better than no 
friends when you stopped to count 
your dimes. What does that mean? I 
don’t know; just something my father 
used to say in-between his beers. 

Big, they called her Bench-press 
Becky behind her back. She didn’t know 
this, not until I told her. I shouldn't 
have, realizing that even though she 
had lost the weight, she would always 
be heavy inside. Shame, really, that she 
could never shake what truly came to 
shape her. 

“You should come,” she said after 
we exchange numbers. “It'll be like that 
summer we hung out in high school, 
but, y'know, before Tommy Doogin 
tried to kill himself by jumping off 
the McDonalds.” I remembered. that 
night — we had actually been there, the 
group of us drinking in the parking lot. 
I didnt see him do it, but I heard it, 
and then I heard the screams. He was 
in a wheelchair now, and sometimes 
youd see him motoring through town. 
Rumour was his mom was more affec- 
tionate than she should have been, and 
this was the reason why. My opinion, 
he'd have been better off committing to 
something higher, or at least a running 
start. 

To Becks I said sure, why the hell 
not? L.A. might be a fun place to try. 
What I thought was this: wasn’t like I 
had anything going on for me at home. 
Nothing but es basement of the house 
I grew up in and a part time job I had 
never wanted in the first place. School 
was what eluded me, that I wanted to 
continue on. Dad liked to drink though, 


and Mom was twelve years past gone. 
I sometimes wondered if hed ever try 
to touch me whenever he'd get on and 
over his norm; drunk-drunk, when my 
father would seem like someone alto- 
gether new. He never did though, not 
once while I was growing up. Drunk 
or not, he loved me as a father should, 
and I know I have been lucky for that. 
Does that say something about me as a 
person? That I could think such things? 
Probably. Do I know what? Sorry, can’t 
say that I do. 

“Kayla-girl. I’m serious,” Becky said, 
mock anger accompanying her voice. 
“We could split and share the rent; 
both of us pursuing the dream!” Shar- 
ing the rent? More like a ninety/ten di- 
vide, with me barely buying the food. 
Right then is when I should have clued 
in. But, the lights of the city proved 
too big for me it seemed, my eyes on 
a daily basis almost popping from my 
head. The dream she was talking about? 
It was acting, but mostly it was for her. 
Me, I still wanted school, but I also 
knew when it was time to take what I 
could get. “I can get you a job at the 

lace I hostess at. It’s waitressing, sure, 
> fuck it, right? Youd be here at least, 
and then we can take on the world! 
Come on, Kayla! Say yes! Say yes! Say 
yes!” I did, only the words I used were 
different, not as upbeat or as glad. It 
beat sucking dick for a living, I have to 
tell you that. 

She had friended me on Facebook, 
how we had hooked up since senior 
year. Later I would come to know she 
had never been in any of the com- 
mercials she said she was and that the 
readings she went to were never what 
they claimed. She was high end as well, 
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and what they called “specialty of the 
house.” And it was never “hooker” or 
“pro,” not with Becks, only “escort” 
or “companion” and all the terms like 
that. Bottom line, she slept with men 
for money and had been since before 
talking me into moving in with her. 
Scratch that, as it’s more than a little 
unfair. I was a big girl, twenty-one go- 
ing on The Girl Who Knew It All. The 
decision I made was mine. Becky talk- 
ed me into nothing, never did, never 
had. It gutted me, though — what 
Becky had chosen to do. She would 
never know it, but it was an actual 
fear of mine, that something so dras- 
tic could happen in my life as to push 
me to where I would first consider and 
then accept a life such as hers. Like- 
wise, it hurt that she had been lying to 
me the whole time, but I was getting 
more and more used to that. 

“Youre too pretty,” I would say, 
throwing oak after example at 
her. I envied her hair, that it was the 
complete and utter opposite of mine. 
Full and long, she wore it down more 
often than not. Dark, she had changed 
it years ago from her natural state of 
red. She could never hide her freckles, 
I’m afraid, nor should she have tried. 
They accentuated her beauty, I said, 
complimenting the cobalt of her eyes, 
the pale backdrop of her skin. She 
would have none of it, however, and 
it became more than a bone of con- 
tention between us. The weight she 
had lost cemented there, invisible but 
heavy still. 

Pm not saying it was all bad, not un- 
til later, after she killed herself. Before 
that there were good times, more than 
many if one was to count. There were 
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parties after dark and museums by 
day. After dinners would come shows, 
followed by galas and premieres. We 
would walk the walk and we would 
talk the talk. I became shiny, plastic, 
and well beyond what wilted for 
fake. It was a sickness I caught from 
her, and in me its claws had come very 
close to taking hold. Easy, we were 
everything in excess and excessive in 
everything — this is what they say, and 
those who say it, do it, the reason it 
is said. here were drugs too, and al- 
cohol that flowed. It is how things go 
when money is not an obstacle for one 
to fight and worry about, when the 
doors are always open and the seats 
are never full. In regards to Becky, it 
made me question why she had held 
to the pretense from the start. Why 
she actually attempted to hold a job 
as hostess when there was never ever 
a need. Like everything, I believe it 
went back to her weight and the battle 
she continued to fight. Was it her last 
best grasp at a life she had chosen to 
run from? I dont know, probably. I 
only want to remember her as I do, 
with her hair up, not down, and a 
smile that could light up a room. She 
was never ugly, ever, not even when 
she carried the weight. ‘This is the 
Becky I’ve always liked best, the one 
from my teens who would purr like a 
cat. Strange as it sounds, she did this 
often, and only because it would make 
me laugh. Other times she would 
sling her arm around my shoulder and 
we would walk into the wind, brave, 
like soldiers marching on. Memories 
like these — this is what I have. They 
help me through the day, sometimes 
through the week. 
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“Mmm. He looks nice,” she said, 
and I turned my head to notice who. 
His name was Rob, a brother to a wait- 
er at Café Badeau, the place I had come 
to work. He was tall but not giant, with 
a better than average build. His eyes 
were considerate and wide, matching 
the brown of his short, cropped hair. 
In a navy blue suit, he i become 
the first great love of my life. Sadly, he 
would also become the opposite of that 
love, smashing what we had to pieces. In 
time I would forgive him, but a woman 
can never forget. It’s wired there within 
us, like kindness, affection, and hate. 

For two years it was better than 
most, and happiness had become the 
norm. His kiss was soft, his touch soft- 
er. We made love in the rain with me 
most times on top. It is memories like 
these which cause me to miss him most. 
My husband tries, he does, but Daryl 
will never compare, not now, even after 
twenty years. He does his best, how- 
ever, and once or twice has reached the 
gate, but not as often as Rob could do, 
which at times was every day. Not un- 
like a drug, orgasm becomes addictive 
once it’s truly felt. Craved and wanted, 
it can become a thing of need. The 
memories are potent as well, but pale in 
comparison when all is said and done. 

Am I disappointed with my life? 
No, I can’t be. Daryl has given me two 
beautiful children, a girl and then a boy. 
They are what I am today, both things 
I would not trade. I’m blue, I guess you 
could say, and only because of the day. 
I think of Becky often now and only 
because of my age. Was I really that 
young, I sometimes think, and then I 


think of her. Not as she died, but as she 


lived. I take strength from it, knowing 
how hard she fought even though the 
fight in her was gone. 

Hard — that was the word she used; 
that it’s hard not liking who you were, 
even after she lost the weight; that she 
thought she would feel something, any- 
thing, by choosing the life she did. In 
the end, she realized she was wrong, 
and even apologized for fucking Rob. 
Going one step further she tried to 
rationalize the bene stating as much 
in her note. But the game has always 
taken two players; sometimes more, but 
never less; he was as culpable as her. I 
miss her. I do. I really, truly do. And 
even though she turned out not to be 
the type of friend one would ever con- 
sider having in life, she was mine for 
the time that she was. In her will she 
left me the studio apartment we lived in 
back when we were young. Not just the 
oe but the complex — the entire 

etestable thing. My children are set for 
life now too, and I can see her as she 
did this, her mind believing it was just. 
You learn to love what you have, some- 
times even coming to love the thing 
that hurts you most. My father said this 
as well, along with his thing about the 
dimes. With Becky it was the same as 
Tommy — he and his unfortunate jump. 
To live your life you must help pounce 
not hope that life helps you. 


- Beau Johnson 
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Leaves, a few stragglers in 
December, just before Christmas, 
some nailed down crabby 

to ground frost, 

some crackled by the bite 

of nasty wind tones. 


Some saved from the matchstick 
that failed to light. 

Some saved from the rake 

by a forgetful gardener. 


For these few freedom dancers 

left to struggle with the bitterness: 
wind dancers 

wind dancers 

move your frigid 

bodies shaking like icicles 

hovering but a jiffy in sky, 

kind of sympathetic to the seasons, 
reluctant to permanently go, 

rustic, not much time more to play. 


- Michael Lee Johnson 
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A Shadow Crosses 


Sheets of rain and a ship passing out of sight. 

Stoplights swinging in a summer wind. 

The sound of someone yelling while a lawnmower hums in the twilight. 
Sirens in the distance. 

A bumper sticker that says, “Prayer is kneemail.” 

A doorbell ringing while a shadow crosses an empty driveway. 

A pause, and then the ringing begins again. 

A waitress in a diner with a closed sign hanging on the door. 


A pick-up truck in a parking lot, a lit cigarette rising and falling in the cab. 


- Stephen Newton 


Stephen Newton, Fabio Sassi 


Dawn of Falling Banks 


Toy City 


My Chained Faith 


The far-flung whistle of the colliery 
and of the Calcutta-mail 
calls me every day after dinner. 


The train’s shrill echo and 
rhythmic melody of wheels 
form a sublime image of 
the girl out of my dreams, 
waving and smiling; 
screaming and crying; 
standing and waiting 

just for me amidst gasses, 
trees and hedges that wave 
in solitude and hope. 


The curvature of the lopsided land 
plays hide and seek along with 


the clouds and moon blurring realism. 
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My belief is incurable and so is 
the facade of pleasure that I show 
while I follow compellingly, 

the whistle of the colliery. 


My faith lies in the train, 

in the wilderness and 

the vaporous figure of my love 
while my whims are chained 
with famine and society 

that may identify me as mad 
once I leave my job and run 
into the hazy backwoods. 


- Sonnet Mondal 


My Chained Faith, Dawn of Falling Banks, Toy City 
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Far Between 


Cramped and wrinkled between 
drugs, anger and obesity is the tini- 
est sliver of what looks like love. It 
is like an ill baby, hospitalized and 
fighting for every breath. Those who 
want to witness its growth are unsure 
if it will survive. ‘they have no idea 
of how to care for it, but they stand 
near it to nurture it as best as they 
can. I look at our love in its feeble 
state and am afraid to touch it. I am 
afraid to try and no one makes me. 
My family is complex this way. In 
our home days are usually filled with 
staccato events, and actions, but this 
day is the opposite. We are all togeth- 
er and waiting for a meal. There is a 
distinct feeling of comfort and hap- 
piness in our small ESR Leon 
or “Hog”, my older brother, leavin: 
his attitude elsewhere, is here wit 
his smile, appetite, and jokes while 
my sister shows her spirit, smiles and 
silly giggle. My mom has hilarious 
southern phrases, clichés and most 
importantly her presence to offer us. 
She is here with us and cooling food 
for us to eat. 

Mama can cook good southern 
foods quickly and e My 
favorite of her meals is the juicy 
meat loaf with diced onions smoth- 
ered in thick red sauce, homemade 
mashed potatoes made smooth and 
thick with milk and butter and 
well seasoned string beans; let me 
not ignore the homemade biscuits 
with molasses. She is famous for her 
biscuits, so it is not unusual to see 
a grocery bag on the table with bis- 
cuit ingredients and an unfamiliar 


pan. Tonight, however, she is simply 
making breakfast sandwiches; ham, 
bacon, sausage, eggs and cheese and 
were excited. We are together and 
her presence make the tiny apart- 
ment feel like home. 

The apartment is humble. Its 
small size makes it intimate and the 
wooden doors against the white walls 
are shocking to the eyes. The line 
where the brown berber carpet ends 
and the cheap linoleum begins sepa- 
rates the twenty-five feet of kitchen 
and living room space. Within this 
small, open space, sits a dinette set 
and used furniture: sofa, love seat, 
chair, coffee table, two end tables 
and a television on its stand. Mama, 
a stout five feet four inches, moves 
around the tiny kitchen cleaning and 
cooking simultaneously. The kitchen 
light reflects a yellow fs off of her 
dusty brown skin while the cerulean 
glow from the television highlights 
the four children sprawled across the 
furniture and floor. 

“Tm hongry enuff to eat tha dick 
off a rag doll. Y’all san’wiches ready.” 
Mama says. 

“Yes!” I say, and burst towards the 
kitchen. Around my heavy family, 
my sixty pound, ten year old frame 
looks displaced as I stand before the 
stove. I stand with my bony dark 
skinned arms outstretched; I wait to 
receive a plate as Brandy walks into 
the kitchen. Calmly as if his com- 
ment will lack malice, Leon says, 
“Ey, you big brahma bull, don't eat 
all tha eggs. 

“Why won't you shut up, faggot?” 
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Brandy spat. 

“Leon! Stop dat, damnit! Now, 
I done told you! Gone in there an 
git you sumthin to eat an leave dat 
girl ‘lone. Shane, baby gone an git 
yours.” Mama says. 

My older brother, Leon or “Hog- 
gie”, a well dressed twenty year old, 
stands five feet ten inches tall and 
carries around two hundred eighty 
pounds of fat and muscle. His eyes 
sit close together on his face; they 
make a handsome combination 
with his perfect nose, mustache and 
smooth cocoa skin. My grandmoth- 
er described him as the Incredible 
Hulk in one of Mama’s Narcotics 
Anonymous meetings. When he 
isnt on the streets selling drugs or 
dabbling in other illegalities, he is a 
household comedian with a beauti- 
ful and infectious smile. Tonight, 
he leaves his attitude elsewhere, and 
brings his smile, appetite, and jokes. 

Brandy sits her plate on the coffee 
table and head back into the kitchen 
fora drink. We watch as Leon reach- 
es onto Brandy’s plate and snatches 
the longest piece of bacon before she 
realizes it; Shane and I eat in silence 
waiting for the comedy to erupt. 

Drink in hand, Brandy comes 
back into the living room, notices 
the intrusion of her plate and auto- 
matically identifies the intruder. 

“Man! Gimme my bacon! Ma, 
Leon just took sum of my bacon! 
God! You so stupid!” 

His body, drenched in blue tele- 
vision light, vibrates on the floor in 
soundless laughter. Mama shakes her 
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head and chuckles. In her usual way 
of expressing annoyance she says, 
“Boy, you makes my asshole wanna 
chew doublemint. When she slap tha 
shit outta you, don’t say nothin’.” 

“Alright, Mama, imma leave her 
‘lone. But Mama, what happened to 
Shay out three tha otha day? They 
say le was jus walkin’ up tha street?” 
Leon questions. 

“He sho was. He was walkin’ 
right on up tha middle of tha street 
in front of our ‘partment and they 
jumped out tha car an shot him.” 
Mama said matter-of-factly. “Tanya 
was standin’ right in tha door!” 

“Man. Are-you-serious?” Leon 
asks in disbelief. 

Mama looks at him with a face 
that asks him the same question be- 
fore demanding her respect. 

“If I tell you a duck dips snuff, 
then you look unda his wing for 
Tube Rose.” 

Brandy chuckles at Mama’s com- 
ment while eating her sandwich. 
Through her silly giggle I can feel 
her spirit, welcoming and warm. Her 
face, riddled with acne, matches the 
color of caramel. When she laughs 
or smiles hard, her high cheek bones 
force her eyes shut. She is a sixteen 
year old, three hundred pound high 
school freshman who wears faded 
jeans and tee-shirts to school on days 
that Leon won't let her borrow his 
clothing. Her hair is short, so she has 
taught herself to us artificial hair to 
make bangs and ponytails. Her tone 
of voice matches that of an orator; 
arguing with her is always an experi- 
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ence. But this is never a deterrent for 
Leon. Years of vicious teasing from 
him and angst towards Mama cause 
her to be mouthy and full of bitter 
aggression. I’m lucky because she is 
never flippant with me like she is 
with Leon and Mama. Instead she 
sacrifices for me and mothers me. 
She stretches herself across train 
tracks for me; she always has. 

Brandy is often attitudinal towards 
Mama and they argue, but I think 
Mama understands her because she 
tolerates it. For whatever reason, she 
is sensitive to Brandy but, she was 
a nurse, from a long line of nurses, 
so care and sensitivity are dominant 
elements of who she is. She calles 
me “Punkanella,” a name that is 
linked to one of the silly little songs 
she used to sing to me: “I-love-you 
Punkanella, Punkane-lla. I-love-you 
Punkanella in the shoe. Do you ioe 
your mama Punkanella, Punkane- 
lla? Do you love your mama Punk- 
anella in the shoe?” 

I would laugh when she sang this 
song to me and profess my love to 
her and she would smile, chuckle, 
hug me and look thoughtfully into 
my eyes. Sometimes during those 
thoughtful stares she seemed to be- 
come prisoner of her emotions and 
unsure of what to do with those feel- 
ings, would send me off with “go 
play lil black girl” and a smile. Being 
the youngest and one of her darker 
children, she often referred to me as 
“lil black girl”. She would say it with 
such a spark in her eyes that I knew 
that she liked my dark skin and may 
have even thought it beautiful. 

e night advanced as Leon’s 
mischief, our laughter and joyous 
eruptions filled the front of the 
apartment; a far cry from the atmo- 
sphere an hour ago when Shane, the 
eight year old boy from next door, 
knocked on the door. I opened it to 
find him wearing shorts and a rum- 


pled tee and, on his feet, his mother’s 
once white plastic slide-in sandals. 

His fists, balled up and pressed 
against his wet eyes, Just as a tod- 
de would, aided him in hiding his 
flushed face. He isn’t spewing curse 
words or mocking adults. Without 
his cloak of mischief and rebellion, 
he is foreign. 

“Ma, Shane crying.” I said. 

“What's wrong wit him?” She 
asked. 

“They fightin.” He said, still wip- 
ing his eyes. 

He stood with his head down, lost 
in this adult world without a guide, 
and mumbles, “They fightin’ and she 
got a knife.” Mama closed her eyes 
and kept them shut for a second i - 
fore saying, “Come on in, baby. Sit 
on down.” A molten ball of anger, 
Mama goes next door and soon we 
heard her yelling, “Stop it! Stop it, 
now! Stop it, yall!” Mesias fish 
pitched screams projected clearly 
through wall as did the sounds of 
crashing lamps, pots and other ob- 
jects. Beside Shane, I feel the couch 
quiver with the jerks of his body as 
he cried listening to the characteris- 
tic violence and unrest of his mother 
and her boyfriend. Leon, Brandy 
and I sat as still as stones during the 
chaos. The battle quieted a bit and 
so did Shane, but Mama jolted us all 
when she came back into the a 
ment with profanities popping from 
her lips as she describen how the 
knife pierced his forearm through 
and through. While we were all in 
shock, Shane was stoic, as if he had 
witnessed occurrences of this sort 
before. 

Now, an hour after the melee, 
Leons jokes and Mamas hearty 
laughter make Shane smile and en- 
joy our apartment, our company 
and Mama's presence as well as we 
do. He’s here so, we include him in 
everything from conversations, to 
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movie commentary, to meals. Shane 
is almost too shocked to respond 
when Mama asked him, “Bacon? 
Country Ham? Sausage links or pat- 
ties? Eggs scrambled with cheese? 
You want your bread toasted?” 

‘The five of us are chatting as we 
sit peacefully around the front room 
when Shane turns his thin smile to 
me and says, “I wish I was in yall 
family.” 

Immediately, my pleasant face 
morphs into a questioning grimace. 
I am full of thoughts and emotions 
and rebuttals, but all I say was, “Nah 
un.” In defiance and determined to 
jey his statement, Shane says, 
“Look! She cooked and stuff and y'all 
watching movies and stuff, man.” I 
sit motionless, staring blankly into 
his hazel eyes as my mind zips and 
whirls and races swiftly shies con- 
tradictions to his assertive statement. 
And at this moment I am inside the 
past memories of my life. 


I smell the dull stench of crack 
cocaine being smoked; it is my air. I 
am in her bedroom listening to the 
sounds of her lighter as she smokes 
crack. I am hearing her tell me 
“Don’t turn ‘round, you hear?” 

I am watching the illegal trans- 
action from her and the local drug 
dealers that ends in her holding her 
hand in a tight ball. I am watchin: 
her and my brother shout at eac 
other about her having stolen his 
drug product. I am watching her 

ound repeatedly on his chest and 
ta storm out. I am walking to m 
grandmother's neighbor's house wit 
a note that asks to borrow money. I 
am watching her rent the car, given 
to her by my uncle, to a dealer in ex- 
change for cocaine. I am looking at 
the dark circular bruises in the bends 
of her arms. I am following the tracks 
from needle usage that runs up her 
arm. I am seeing the crack pipes in 
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her chest of drawers and syringes un- 
der her mattress. I am being cursed 
out for throwing syringes out the 
window and into the woods below. 
I am eating meals across the street at 
my friend’s house. I am being rushed 
out of the restroom so that a drug 
dealer can piss. I am up at night, 
hungry ae. wondering where she 
is. I am walking her, drunken and 
stumbling, back to our apartment at 
night. I am nine years old and rid- 
ing my bike to the store for a loaf of 
bread at 10:00pm because she said 
so. I am being robbed of my bike 
and walking two miles back home, 
crying in the dark. I am being sent 
to an area outside to steal a dru 

dealer’s stash. I am being punishe 

when I do not successfully bring the 
stash to her. I am watching her walk 
busily into the front door, fist balled 
tightly, with Betty, Pie and others 
into hee bedroom. I am watching 
her lie to my father on the phone 
for money. I am her shoulder as she 
confesses a pregnancy. I am begging 
her to not o it. I am hearing her 
cry and say that her drug abuse has 
probably done too much damage. I 
am reminding her that we, her two 
daughters, came out just fine. I am 
sitting in a cold living room not 
opening gifts on Christmas morning. 
Iam listening to her explain her fam- 
ily’s hate towards her and justify why 
we will not be attending the family’s 
Christmas dinner. I am watching her 
walk out of the front door. I am de- 
livering Leon’s drugs to a woman in 
the neighborhood and bringing the 
money back to him. I am being sent 
by him to retrieve his Tec-9, not his 
9 Millimeter. I am expected to know 
the difference and I do. I am being 
sent past police officers to retrieve 
Hog’s drug stash from the trunk 
of his car. I am being yelled at for 
not moving swiftly enough with his 
stash. I am in the freezer having to 
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move his blocks of crack in order to 
reach the ice trays. I am sitting at the 
kitchen table watching him cut and 
package marijuana. I am seeing him 
dump piles of jewelry on the table 
after robbing someone. I am loading 
and unloading the clip for his gun 
with bullets. I am being taught to 
clean my fingerprints from it. I am 
being taught to load it while cover- 
ing my hands with a bandana. I am 
in the fourth grade. I am in the fifth 

rade. I am loving her. I am afraid of 
fin and I am watching her leave out 
of the front door. 

ORK 

I blink and am still staring into 
Shane’s hazel eyes. The scent of 
pork still looms and the salty taste 
of country ham is on my tongue. 
Sounds from the television are rela- 
tively loud in the background and 
my family’s laughter occasionally 
cuts through it offering sprinkles of 
life’s luster. I see Shane, confident in 
his assumptions and totally wrong, 
yet all I can seem to say was, “It’s not 
always this way.” 

‘That night, Shane saw a woman I 
hadn't met. He only ate her cooking 
and heard her laughter, yet he saw 
who my aunties, uncle and grand- 
parents knew for the better parts of 
their lives. Maybe, in that one night, 
Shane was able to see the person 
my mother really was; the person 
she was meant to be so, she, in any 
form, was acceptable to him because 
she had hugged, sheltered, fed and 
protected him. 

It was not always like that it was 
that day. Leon had known her at her 
best. He knew the woman that my 
grandparents raised, and that wom- 
an, my mother, was impressive. She 
worked for the telephone company 
in her early twenties before becom- 
ing a nurse. My grandparents took 
pride in Mama having that job be- 
cause they always told me shout it. 


She was an operator, and a job like 
that was one an African American 
could be proud of in the sixties. 
Grandpa often reminded me of the 
fact that Mama had also aced a com- 
puter test that permitted her to en- 
ter into some advanced educational 
program. 

Over time, I had begun to think 
that she knew everything. I remem- 
ber asking her ni meanings of 
words and knowing that she would 
knew the definitions. She explained 
things in ways that made so much 
sense to me; she was the smartest 
person I knew. 

I lost all that I had known of 
her the day that she lost herself; I re- 
member it clearly. She stood in the 
kitchen, flustered for some reason 
when I came bursting through the 
door. Excited, I asked her for the 
meaning of a word but, with inargu- 
able weariness, she wrinkled her face 
and without even trying, utters a life- 
less, “I dont know.” I was stunned. 
I couldnt accept it, so I asked her 
again, only this time, reminding her 
that she defined the word for me be- 
fore and that I had simply forgotten 
it. She raised her voice a bit this time 
and repeated, “I don’t know!” 

I stood heavily in that spot for a 
few seconds, defeated in a sense, but 
even more defeated for her. Through 
everything in her chaotic life, her in- 
telligence had been her anchor; and 
simply, just as effortlessly as dissipat- 
ing clouds, that anchor was gone. In 
that instant, the rope dissolved and 
she was marooned, far away from 
everything, with no link to who she 
really was and very little desire to 
find out. 

Events in our lives worsened as 
she floated further and further away 
from herself and her disappointed 
parents and siblings. At adan mo- 
ments, though, she would toss out 
kernels of herself and I would gather 
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and pora them. In this way, Mama 
taught me how to efficiently pack a 
suitcase, properly clean a kitchen, 
wash clothes without a washer, sweep 
stairs, and flawlessly clean glass with- 
out Windex. She remained as inter- 
ested in us as the drugs allowed her 
to be and was able to detect when 
things were bothering us. The day 
the old women hurt my feelings was 
definitely one of those times. 

Once, while entering the laun- 
dromat, I saw two old women chat- 
ting, so I didn’t interrupt them to say 
hello, They began to speak harshly 
about me as if I weren't there. 

“Kids these days so grown. They 
jus rude! Come right on in where 
you at and dont’ say nothim’ to you. 
No respec’ fo they elders no mo.” 

They couldn't see that I was trying 
not to be rude. Their insults went on 
as I put my clothes into the dryer. 
Leaving my clothes in the dryer, I 
ran home, flopped on the condi and 
sobbed. After fied stopped crying, 
Mama entered the apartment wit 
her fist balled tightly, protecting the 
precious narcotic inside of it. Fo- 
cused, she walked swiftly towards 
her bedroom until she glanced at 
me and with some sort of parental 
connection, noticed that I had been 
hurt. She stopped, and for a mo- 
ment, I took precedence over her 
addiction. 

“What’s wrong?” She asked. 

I recounted the events and began 
to cry again. She bent over directly in 
front of me, grabbed my face, wiped 
my tears, and looked me square in 
the eyes. 

“Dont you ever let nobody break 
you down like dat. They were old 
and lonely and they didn’t care to 
know yo’ intentions, but you knew 
’em. Never let nobody make you feel 
that way; Break you down like that; 
Make you this sad. Always know yo’ 
intentions cause as long as you do, 
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youll be jus’ fine.” She said. 

“Okay.” I said. 

She stared into my eyes for about 
three more seconds, to be sure that 
I had absorbed her instructions, be- 
fore turning around to head to her 
bedroom. 

There were so many of her little 
kernels held tightly in my hand as a 
child, but two of them I value more 
than any others. She said to me, 
when I was about fourteen, “You 

one make yo’ mark on this world, 
il girl.” I took that to mean that 
all things were possible and that I 
would be great in my own right. She 
also told me to live my life happily 
and to not allow people to dictate 
it for me. When she saw that her 
words seemed a bit empty to me, 
she compiled it into a phrase that 
I could both understand and hold 
on to. “Baby. When it’s all said and 
done, whose name gone be on yo’ 
headstone? Nobody else’s name but 
yours.” 

I smiled wholeheartedly; as did she 
because she saw that I had received 
and registered it. These words have 
made all the difference for me. She 
made me strong. The kernels are all 
I have of the woman that my grand- 
ia aunties, uncle and brother 

ew; and of the woman that Shane 
met that night. Those kernels, over 
the years, helped me see some of 
what Shane was able to see the night 
that Mama saved him, and now, as I 
hold those kernels tighter, I love her 
even more. 

- Tanya Lipscomb 
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flies & 
an artist demolishes earth 
then a terrorist murders those who could have remembered it 


the dead nation demoralizes those great artists who could ‘a regenerated the world 


however time after time rulers maneuver around all that transcends 
as if art were dead flesh for their maggots 


there’s a place for flies rats vultures disease that should clean up instead create 
in the hands of an artist even the ugly fructifies 

gives solace from grief 

but that is not why I write 

flies on living flesh are much more troubling than on a decaying corpse 

black and green iridescent 

nascent on my snow field 

my thoughts fly out of range 

of death now 


Buddhists suffering call that moment life 


a zombie life empty without art & letters like lines of insects 


- Hedwig Gorski 


Hedwig Gorski 
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Funny 


How a string unravels from a silken shirt 

Despite pains taken to stitch and sew 

Poor fingers burnt in the frozen cold, flinching at the touch of a metal desk, 
Worn now as a summer shirt and 


Plump watermelons are taken out 

Summer pigs to be slaughtered at some neighbor's barbecue, 

Stained cutting boards 

Drenched hands 

At that one house we never really liked 

Their lawnmower stinging the gentle slumber of Saturday morning but 


Even now 

As we are rolling on, the windows down, hair billowing 

And we glance at the mysterious sea 

Dotted with the flags of a thousand boats under the chill of a perfect sun 
Each drifting, screams lost in the sound of the soothing swells 

‘There is a murkiness of this landless place despite the sapphire waters 
And cloudless sky 

Where the sun can swing to and fro 

A bell tinted with the sounds of sea birds then 


I know it is not really a going forward 

But a string unraveling 

That is connected front and end, 

Where beginning is no matter 

And the end, lost beyond the gleam of a mountain ablaze. 


- Joanna Ngai 


Funny 
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1 

It happened on a Sunday. The morn- 
ing had opened from my window with 
a stretch of London grey upending into 
a sulky sky stuck between giant build- 
ings. The flower shop run by the old Irish 
couple still had the smashed window 
from the riot that saw me trapped inside 
a Tesco store. There were still small pieces 
of broken glass on the street before the 
bend across my building. I had woken 
up with a heavy feeling streaming down 
my spine. I wasn’t sure if it was pain. My 
job at the office saw me bent before a 
desktop eight hours every day. It knifed 
through my body till it reached my mind. 
Over the three years I had been working 
as a Strategist at Connectivity Inc., I saw 
myself grow more and more unreliable 
and indifferent to the spasms that spread 
within sometimes; and I could not tell if 
it was just sheer physical pain or a wrench 
of depression that would cave in if I had 
more depth in me. I hated my job. It was 
a calculated bargain that took me away 
from the things I wanted to do, from the 
woman I had dreamt of becoming, and 
paid good money for it. But, money stops 
fooling you when it turns into fat figures 
gathering somewhere you don't have time 
to go and look. I had a bunch of cards 
though, keys to the slush fund I had man- 
aged to create to keep bribing myself 
through my dips in time. But every time 
I went on a mindless shopping spree and 
pragen on a I would never want, I 
elt more emptied and cheated despite the 
promises that hung with price tags. 

I was far from home, from my city and 
its evening streets, from the moments that 
beamed across the North Kolkata twilight 
that spread over the Ganges from a soft- 
ening sky. I had left it all behind, for good 
it seemed, for the goodlife that was never 
meant to happen for real. 

2 


I often remembered my first job. I was 
twenty, teaching Differential Calculus to 


Icarus 


a group of high school students in Kol- 
kata. It was a cheque of 1000 Rupees in- 
side a white envelope with my name writ- 
ten on it. I could touch it with the pride 
of earning it for doing something that 
meant a great deal to me. Now the au- 
tomated credit at the end of each month 
for structuring strategies at Connectivity 
Inc. was huge but meant less to me with 
each passing month. It meant a lot to my 
parents and brother, people who lived in 
the quiet downtown I had grown up in, 
which I could only see if I happened to 
have enough time and money saved for 
flight tickets at the end of each year. At 
the age of twenty nine, I found myself 
inside a life of wry rituals and mug-shots 
of meaninglessness I had grafted myself 
into. Each day, as I drove my second- 
hand Fiat Panda to work, I whisked past 
groups of school children walking with 
their parents to the King Alfred School 
close to where I lived in Golders Green. 
The fresh faces beamed with an energy I 
envied even as I loved it. Perhaps the kids 
did not know how lucky they were to be 
alive and aligned to their dreams... to be 
far away from the moments that would 
come to judge with their loops of offers 
and onuses. Perhaps they all wanted to 
grow old and earn fast. Perhaps it takes 
a tiring soul inside a clammy car stuck in 
London traffic to realize what it means to 
be cut up from the streams that had seen 
you grow. The faces moved further away 
till they became little colour-specks in 
my rearview mirror as the charming RJs 
in my dashboard rattled off the juiciest 
stories of the day. Then the cold rearview 
glass wiped itself off to reveal the black 
Benzes with chauffeurs in white uniforms. 
Thus, I drove closer to Connectivity Inc., 
my very own prison-tower where the cof- 
fee machines jeered at the tired heads and 
drooping shoulders in slippery corners, 
where each white desktop was a haughty 
god exacting fealty from souls who could 
barely hold themselves together when the 
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sirens went off in the end. Then the lights 
would go out, the doors would slam, and 
the feet would drag away together towards 
the huge elevator i that spread its giant 
jaws to carry us down through columns of 
spent silence. It was like the shift change 
scene from Fritz Lang’s Metropolis that 
I saw a year back. That was my favorite 
film. Made in 1927 Germany, it showed 
me how I lived today, in the London of 
2011, increasingly baptized into an auto- 
matic existence of tardy walks to and from 
massive elevators. Each night as I took off 
my blazer and threw it across the stand, 
it hung like a coffin I would have to put 
myself in to execute the next day. When I 
didn’t get drunk in a pub, sleep someplace 
else, or flake off from fatigue in my own 
bed, I was a lonely woman zapping TV 
channels or staring at the spectral London 
skyline. It scared me sometimes. 


The only time I had been in love was 
during my college days in Kolkata. Firoz 
was a poet who studied Comparative Lit- 
erature. We'd spend hours chatting in the 
Kolkata Coffee House, first with a group 
of friends and then alone as we drew in- 
creasingly close to each other. We'd talk 
of post- Tagore Bengali poetry and French 
New Wave Cinema, modern Bengali 
theatre, and magic realism. We'd stare 
together at the huge hall of the Kolkata 
Coffee House that always looked lonely 
and sad as the waiters prepared to close 
for the day. We stayed till the lights would 
go out and the upper part of the house 
would be completely dark, and we al- 
ways kissed before we stood to leave, in 
the semi-lit corner of the Coffee House 
where we sat. By 8pm, the traffic would 
grow thin across Harrison Road and we'd 
walk back together across the tinkling 
trams and along the closed bookstores of 
College Street where we bought each oth- 
er copies of Joyces Dubliners and Sunil 
Ganguly’s early poetry. Firoz said I ought 
to be a writer and he did manage to con- 
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vince me to show him my diary scribbles. 
He said I was wasting my talents studying 
software and that I would regret it later. 
I knew he was right deep inside but was 
too proud to admit it. It was pride again 
that made me drift away. My parents were 
never easy with my being in love with a 
non-Hindu, and when I won a scholar- 
ship to study advanced software develop- 
ing in Leeds, they were keen to see me 
leave. When I met Firoz later that week, 
I rattled off about the things I would do 
in England. He nodded away quietly till 
I began to insinuate that he lacked ambi- 
tion, that he was wasting away writing for 
little magazines, that he lacked a proper 
job. We left the Coffee House much ear- 
lier that night, the traffic was still quite 
dense, and as we strolled across Harrison 
Road slowly, I told Firoz I'd decided to 
leave and there was no point in carrying 
on with our relationship as we clearly had 
drifting interests. The ego that swelled in 
me must have helped my speaking with 
the clarity and precision I had hurled at 
Firoz. Our final conversation over the 
phone three months later was very short. 

Do keep writing, he had said after a 
long pause during which I saw my mother 
clear away the broken glass pieces from the 
cup I had dropped on the kitchen floor. 
The neighbors child was crying and my 
brother was starting the car in the garage. 

- I probably won't have the time. 

- Don’t let yourself be fooled by any- 
thing that is just convenient and nothing 
else. 

- Don’t let yourself be wasted away 
in little magazines and little poems that 
don’t mean much to the real world. 

There was another pause during which 
the shutters went up in the garage. The 
roar of the engine filled the house and 
drowned the child’s cry. 

- Good luck with the big things you 
would do in the real world. 

And then he ended with one of our 
favorite lines, from Harold Pinter’s Birth- 
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day Party: 
Don't let them tell you what to do. 

As I hung up, I tried to remember what 
I had in mind before Firoz had called. It 
was probably something I needed to pack. 
I saw my brother enter the room after 
having parked our car outside. We were 
all set to leave for the airport. 

I never remembered what it was that I 
had wanted to take. 


Something was purely forgotten. 
4 


My first week in Leeds was rainy and 
lonely, but I managed to find friends fast 
enough, to enjoy my classes, and go on 
excursions to museums. Soon I was dat- 
ing, falling in and out of relationships 
with men who would never matter, doing 
odd jobs at Burger Kings and local librar- 
ies, and picking up an accent that helped 
me graft deeper into what was around me. 
My results were consistently good, and af- 
ter a few months of freelancing, I got the 
job at Connectivity Inc. I was in the real 
world, inside a massive machine of mean- 
ings and materials that mattered, far away 
from the Coffee House discussions on 
Fellini’s films and absurd theatre. I was to 
be happy, for this was the life I had want- 
ed to live. This was where I had invested 
to come. But, I still carried the drug Firoz 
had taught me to taste, that dangerous 
mixture of sensitivity and creative longing 
that bred depth, desire, and discontent. 
And before long, I was tiring, seeing my- 
self spent for something that grew increas- 
ingly distant. As the long hours fell across 
the huge hall where we worked in our cu- 
bicles, I sometimes thought of the semi-lit 
hall of the Kolkata Coffee House. I didn’t 
want to think I had sold myself cheaply 
even as I saw my chosen world come to 
consume me. When I spoke to my friends 
and family over the phone, I could not 
afford to sound sad. The stakes had been 
too high. I was inside a losing game where 
the shadows slanted too fast. 


My weekends were a day and a half of 
dopey drumbeats that melted away with 
the lies I told myself on Saturday after- 
noons on my way back from work. I tried 
to do a bit of gardening on Sundays. All 
the nature I enjoyed was comprised of the 
few flower plants I bought off and on and 
somehow managed to grow on the little 
balcony of my apartment. I often talked 
to my plants as I tended them, at the risk 
of being overheard by the lady next door 
who perhaps took me to be a lonely loony. 
We never spoke anyway so it didn’t mat- 
ter. It gave a soothing feeling to water the 
plants and listen to the little pots fill to 
the brim. I had one more pleasure. I loved 
making candles. I loved the feel of warm 
wax on my palms as I rolled it all in per- 
fect shapes. On nights when I was alone 
and particularly numbed, I would put out 
all lights and put on my candles. It gave 
a pleasing sensation to be surrounded by 
the waxen glow from candles of various 
shapes and colors. It filled me in with the 
smell of wax and flickering flames that 
swam like voices across my room. As I sat 
staring at them, it would seem to become 
a song, through the music that danced 
with the flames. I would see the shadows 
stream across my wall with the soft sounds 
of a melody that never grew old and loud. 
And then I could sleep, without having 
to swallow the pills I bought from various 
shops across the city. 

Very few things in the world I knew 
were not machine operated or plastic. The 
organic tea and yoga lessons my colleagues 
went for were as phony as the posh ac- 
cents they put on to impress superiors at 
office parties. I lived in a world where ev- 
erything you owned actually owned you 
back and cut you up. The benders and 
the dates, the clubbing and the shopping 
sprees were all fast flashes that left me as 
superfluous as the desktop I switched off 
after each day’s work in the office, perfectly 
processed with the data that was supposed 
to mean something in some unreal system 
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of signification. It was obscure and, as I 
learned from my three years’ experience, 
fundamentally wrong. I knew it all, yet 
I would be back again. It was all a com- 
pulsive mixture of excesses and endgames 


that I had to play and partake. 
6 
When Rob phoned me that Sunday 


and said he had a super-surprise for me, I 
wasn't too excited. Rob was my colleague 
at the office. He had become my fiancé 
during a time I hadn't been very sure of. 
A believer in the work hard, party harder 
maxim, he was quite popular for his charm 
and easy ways. More than love, I suppose 
I had been drawn to Rob for his ease; I 
had been curious to know its secret. With 
time I had come to conclude it was just 
the gift of being shallow enough not to 
know and care. Rob loved fast films and 
call-center romances that became best- 
selling novels. Very soon, when we made 
love, it was just rituals between bodies, 
routine without romance. He called me 
names I did not like to hear, bought me 
dresses too tight against my skin. I could 
not figure out a way to end our engage- 
ment. I merely carried on to save the 
discomfort of the jab of juicy questions I 
knew would come. But, I had long been 
tired of Rob, his crude generalizations on 
my uncoolness, his arrogant assertions of 
superiority, his thick shoulders, his beer 
belly, the starchy smell of his aftershave 
and his cigarette breath that fell hard on 
me as we made out. I knew we were little 
more than a bad decision that might just 
stay on like a habit across time, too tired 
and indifferent to snap itself off. 

Rob had phoned when I was sipping 
my second cup of Sunday morning tea. 
“See you in fifteen,” he whizzed, “with a 
surprise.” I hadn't had time to think of 
an excuse. He hung up as abruptly as he 
had called. I was in my pajamas when I 
opened the door to let Rob in. “Hurry 
up and get dressed,” he said in his usual 
flippant-bossy way. “We're going to go 


for a ride.” As I stood there, he hurled me 
by the hand and took me out to show his 
surprise, a new VMAX, the bike every 
guy had been talking about in office. As 
the initial irritation melted away, I stood 
staring at the glossy black body that stood 
with tilted head at my doorway, like a crea- 
ture screaming to be cut loose. It carried 
a powerful promise along its streamlined 
curves that began to draw with a forbidden 
charm. Rob had pulled me closer to it and 
shown me the name he had written across 
it: Icarus. He wasn’t sure of its meaning. 
It was something mythical; a guy at a pub 
last evening had suggested it when they 
were having an argument over the per- 
fect name for the bike. He had never seen 
that guy earlier. He was just there in the 
group, had a deep burn-mark under his 
right eye, and tattoos of winged horses on 
his arm. He seemed to have slipped off 
as soon as they settled on the name. Rob 
would have bought him a drink otherwise 
as he thought it sounded sexy: Icarus. I 
was staring at the tilted head, the black 
steel curves that spread like tight muscles 
across a belly, the stretch of silvery leather 
that stared back at me. The wheels shone 
like folded wings underneath. Of course I 
knew what Icarus really meant and signi- 
fied. I had been in love with a poet once. I 
made life out of wax as well ... 


As we sped along the motorway at 120, 
I forgot about the new project I was work- 
ing on, about its nearing deadline, and 
the anxiety about the promotion that de- 
pended on it. Everything around sudden- 
ly seemed new and the air swished with 
the sound of leaves I could not see. I had 
not listened to Rob when he asked me to 
put on the new low-waist he had bought 
me. Instead, my track suit hung loosely 
around my limbs, letting in little storms 
onto my skin. With the dark helmet on, I 
knew I could not be seen and this knowl- 
edge led me beyond the bounds for I was 
yelling to Rob, screaming for speed, for a 
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violent velocity that would shred away all 
my pain across the motorway. The shrubs 
on either side had become a long grey 
haze by then. The other vehicles around 
had become brief sounds that swished 
away like sharp canes through the air. 
With my left hand on Rob’s shoulder, I 
put my right arm up, fingers pointing up 
to the sky that didnt seem very far away 
then. My screams seemed to slide into the 
shadows I was tearing away from. The 
palm felt the waves of wind hit against 
it. We were doing 160, I could see over 
the shoulders. For the first time in years, 
I was feeling something like freedom 
move through my body, and it hurt my 
limbs with its liberating joy. Each object 
we passed by was a little speck; a color if 
it lasted long enough. I wasn’t listening 
to Rob, though I could hear him speak. 
Each word broke away as the wind we had 
created cut across it. I wasn’t screaming 
anymore. It didn’t matter. Nothing mat- 
tered anymore. The sun was a red glow 
pulling me in like a mad lover. The smell 
of tires was beginning to mix with that of 
the sweat inside my helmet. I stood up; I 
was rising; flying; my right arm stretching 
out to the sky. I rose further up to move 
into the sun that began to melt my fingers 
like warm wax. 

I didn't know when and how I flew 
off. I had long since closed my eyes in 
the blinding ecstasy of the sun streamed 
down upon me. After the time during 
which I felt I was really flying, I fell on 
my side and rolled on till my right arm 
banged against something hard as steel. 
‘The last sound I heard was the crunching 
of something heavy a little distance away. 
Maybe there was a cry too. It didn’t last 
long though. I felt the warm sensation of 
something thick rolling down my right 
arm like melting wax. It looked sunset- 
red. Then all had closed in with the thick- 


ening shadows. 


8 
As I lay in my bed in the hospital cabin 
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looking at the fly through the window, I 
tried to see the bikes that headed for the 
motorway. None of them had anyone 
who stretched an arm out to the sky. The 
broken body of the bike with red flesh 
mangled on it had made it to the front 
page, had been a strong enough warning I 
suppose. My apartment had been locked 
all the while. I was sure the rhododen- 
drons on my balcony had wilted away 
and died. The body of the bike and that of 
Rob had stuck to each other, they told me 
later. I would be sent back to my home 
to recuperate, to my North-Kolkata lane 
that had changed from its musty smell of 
old books al buildings. The new shop- 
ping malls across my city there would 
remind me of the riot night inside the 
London Tesco. In less than three months’ 
time, they had told me, I would walk with 
crutches. In less than six months, they 
said, I would be back in London, in my 
office, back to Connectivity Inc., to my 
desktop. I would type again, work again 
at ier e strategies in a virtual world. 
Only, I would never be able to stretch my 
right arm high anymore, not even with 
the steel put inside it, the kind doctor 
said. Just the right hand; a minor loss, 
considering the intensity of the accident, 
they all had agreed. 
They didn’t know I had touched the 
sun with it while I flew. 
- Avishek Parui 
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Palliative Care 


It’s the space between bullets that kills, 
pierces through the waiting, 
suspending our time, flat-lined 

with no instructions for resuscitation 
when they ship us home 

in olive-drab silence. 

We learn to refuse 

the hands reaching towards us 

to spark Sunday afternoons 

spread out like a picnic 

across memory, 


refuse them because it is safer 
being laid to earth, 


than wandering like ghosts 
to repeat death. 


- Sherri Wright 


Sherri Wright 


On Death 
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On Death 


in the back rooms 
and the drain pipes 
they hid it 


flushed down the toilets and sinks 
tossed out with the garbage 
before it started to stink 


drowned it out 

with televisions and microwaves 
ut out with Prozac, Ambien, 

till they defied it with Viagra 


gathered in solitary masses 
called out with charismatic voices 


covered the rot with aerosols, 
antibiotics, and loud music 
packed into pine boxes, 

or in plastic wrap 

enclosed with concrete 

and by abstractions 


but never talked about it 


so it always found them— 


alone, in the darkness 


- Madison Jones IV 
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TOUCHED AT THE THRESHOLD 


At the expense of alienation 
there’s a folding 


(((an accord 
hashing perforations))) 


as speech in volumes 
displays 
the positivenergy 
of this osmosis 
An engagement 


(((touched at the threshold))) 


responds with talk 


in song 


walk 


in dance 
compelled 


to subvert the sensation in homogenous consciousness 
a rethinking of expense 


(((an activation))) 
of a device of humility 
Largeness 
(((inducing shrinking))) 
explains the forbearance 
a function of comparison 


a loss of physical sense 


- Calvin Pennix 
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Thoughts About the Dispossessed 


A strong yearning to go home 
and this awful weather signals 
red to me, like the traffic police 
of fortune and desires. 


My feet, restive with brimful 
vigor irritates my peace. 
Cold winds add tumult 

and thoughts clutch 


as sweat of humidity. 


Heavy head and paining eyes 
paste me to bed and 

jog my memory 

of those who sit 

without desires in roads, 
dispossessed with frayed rags. 


‘The report card of their whims 
have been torn by the al-pervading, 
and scattered to places far away 
from their vision, 

too remote from their reach. 


My days will get over 

with the Sun spearing the 
flowing clouds but 

they are marked as spots 
raising finger at civilization. 


- Sonnet Mondal 
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The first time I encountered the 
Russian was at the college. Outside 
a dreary rain was falling. The damp 
smell of autumn leaves overwhelmed 
the room. I was alone looking over a 
paper Id written on the use of media 
in pluralist democracies. I was about to 
pinea it to the department. I looked 
requently out the window, at the peo- 
ple walking through the courtyard and 
at those standing Taah the eaves to 
keep from the rain. 

When she came in the room she was 
wiping her glasses with a handkerchief. 
Abe closing the door she become 
self-conscience of the intrusion, her 
movements were quick and erratic. She 
moved a tangle of blonde hair off her 
forehead then squinted. I must have 
appeared mercurial in the absence of 
her glasses. 

“Hello, are you Dr. Schaffer?” she 
asked taking a few steps toward me. Dr. 
Schaffer was more than thirty years my 
senior, and the inference alarmed me. 

“No, I’m one of his assistants. Can 
I help you?” 

‘Do you mind giving him some- 
thing for me?” 

“Not at all,” I said. Her accent was 
charming. She was very fair, and es- 
sentially perfect-looking. She went 
w the bag she was carrying and 
handed me a paper that was at least a 
hundred pages in length. 

“I would give it to him personally, 
but I am already late for someone else. 
mia is your name?” She asked po- 
itely. 

ts a way I already resented her for 
coming into my life, distracting me 
with her beauty, then leaving abruptly. 
I felt like saying “my name is nothing,” 
but instead I answered with the truth: 

“Fletcher.” 

‘Tm Anna, thank you Fletcher.” 


Anna 
She turned and walked away. I could 


see that her shoulders and hair were 
damp with rain. She was a student in 
the department, and I managed to see 
more of her in this setting. Her apart- 
ment was near Monkland, about a ten- 
minute walk from the college. 

She occasionally el at a large 
Victorian house in the suburbs. One 
afternoon I found a message on my 
desk inviting me to dinner with her 
friends at the Victorian house. I bor- 
rowed my friend’s Fiat, a car that badly 
needed service, and drove there. 

Td taken great care in grooming 
myself, and after parking the car on the 
street checked in the mirror to see if I 
was handsome enough for a woman of 
this kind. If it were the 19th century, 
she would know French. She had the 
quality of an aristocrat before the revo- 
lution. 

I went up the walkway to the door. 
It was getting late. The ne looked 
empty. I knocked and waited. The 
wind blew leaves across the footpath, 
but it was otherwise quiet. Two cones 
of light followed by a Volkswagen went 
by. No one seemed to be home, the en- 
tire neighborhood seemed deserted. I 
tried to remember everything her note 
had said, but was certain I'd come at 
the right time. I walked through a gar- 
den to the side of the house. I could see 
a light was on. I pictured her lying in 
bed with a copy Life magazine spread 
open on her naked legs, the spine held 
between her thighs. I don’t know why 
she would invite me over only to pre- 
tend she wasn’t there. I tried to think 
of what I would say when I say her 
again. I decided I wouldnt mention 
it. I wouldnt want her to know that it 
bothered me. Besides, I dont think she 
ever cared about me. 


- James Gibbons 
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Liam Corley 
Liam Corley resists entropy by teaching Amer- 
ican Literature at Cal Poly Pomona. 


James Gibbons 
James Gibbons writes words down in a par- 
ticularly amusing manner. 


Camille Goodison 

Camille Goodison earned graduate degrees 
in Fiction from Syracuse University and 
Binghamton University. Her work has been 
accepted by St. Anns Review, Steam Ticket, 
Tonopah Review, Mad Swirl, Teachers and Writ- 
ers, CaribBeat, Africana, Monthly Review, and 
Z Magazine, among others. 


Hedwig Gorski 

Hedwig Irene Gorski is Fulbright Fellow, 
Louisiana Artists Audio Media Fellow, and 
English PhD living on the Vermilion Bayou in 
Carencro, Louisiana, with her husband, a Cre- 
ole fiddler. She has poetry, prose, drama, and 
journalism published, produced, and recorded 
on and for radio. 


Mark Jackley 

Mark Jackley is the author of several chap- 
books, most recently Every Green Word (Fin- 
ishing Line Press), and a full-length collection, 
There Will Be Silence While You Wait (Plain 


View Press). He lives in Sterling, Virginia. 


Ben Jefferson 

Ben Jefferson currently lives in London and is 
a doctoral candidate at the University of Es- 
sex (currently working on a Derek Walcott 
thesis). 


Beau Johnson 
Beau Johnson writes interesting, graphic, odd 
short stories. 


Michael Lee Johnson 

Michael Lee Johnson is a poet, and editor, 
from Itasca, Illinois who lived ten years in 
Canada during the Vietnam era, published in 
24 countries. He runs five poetry sites, includ- 
ing poetryman.mysite.com. His published po- 
etry books are available online. 


MP Jones 


Madison Jones is a working writer living in 
Montevallo, Alabama. 
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Alli Kirkham 
Alli Kirkham does too many things. 


Tanya Lipscomb 

Tanya Lipscomb was born in North Carolina. 
She is an artist and writer whose focuses on 
capturing the honesty of everyday life. The 
truth reflected in her work is both raw and 
reveling. She is currently in a creative writing 
program in Florida. 


Sonnet Mondal 
Sonnet Mondal is a straight-up rockstar. 
Google it. 


Stephen Newton 

Stephen Newton lives somewhere, presumably 
a hemisphere (either the Northern or South- 
ern, I’m almost certian), potentially with other 
people, and that is where he writes. 


Joanna Ngai 

Joanna Ngai, an emerging poet, cultivates her 

writing while continuing her studies at the 

University of Washington. She finds inspira- 

tion from her own life and sees poetry as the 

ey to articulate the beauty in the mun- 
ane. 


Daniel Ormsby 
Daniel Ormsby wrote at least one poem, sub- 
mitted it to this magazine, and we think he’s 


pretty cool. 


Avishek Parui 

Avishek Parui is a Doctoral Candidate in the 
Department of English Studies, Durham Uni- 
versity, researching on Cinema and its influ- 
ences on 20th Century Modernist Literature. 
He has been awarded the British Council Cer- 
tificate for Creative Writing Training in 2009. 
He is the winner of The Short Fiction Award, 
2010 by The Platform Magazine and the poet- 
ry competition titled goien by Sampad Arts, 
Birmingham UK in 2010. His writing remains 
committed to the aesthetics of visuality and 
shifts in time across the human mind and to 
this end he is inspired by cinema, particularly 
by Jean Vigo’s L’Atalante and Fellini’s 8%. 
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Petar Penda 

Petar Penda has a BA in English (University 
of Priština), and MA and PhD in English and 
American Modernism (University of Banja 
Luka). He is Assistant Professor at the Faculty 
of Philology, University of Banja Luka (Bosnia 
and Herzegovina). His main interests include 
modernism, contemporary British and Ameri- 
can poetry, Medieval English literature, con- 
temporary theoretical approaches to literary 
studies, and translation. He published a bilin- 
gual book of translations, Eight Contemporary 
American Poets. He is also Editor-in-Chief of 
the academic literary journal Filolog (The Phi- 
lologist) and currently is writing a book deal- 
ee Eliot’s essays on criticism in relation 
to his poetry. 


Calvin Pennix 

Calvin Pennix lives with his wife and daughter 
in Mission Viejo, CA where he is completing 
his MFA and MA in English at Chapman 
University. He is currently an instructor at 
Everest College, where he teaches Composi- 
tion, American Literature, and Algebra. Cal- 
vins primary interests lie in contemporary 
poetry and poetics and the intersections be- 
tween the production of poetry, visual art, and 
music. Calving first beak of poetry is being 
published by Argotist Books and will be out in 
early 2012. He has had work appear in UCity 
Review, A Few Lines Magazine, Unlikely 2.0, 
Counterexample Poetics, Ishaan Literary Review, 
and Truck. 


Joseph Pfister 

Joseph S. Pfister majored in Creative Writ- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
where he also served as a member of The Mad- 
ison Review literary magazine. His fiction has 
appeared in Black Market Review, The Scram- 
bler, The Binnacle, r.kury., and Black & White, 
among others. He is currently working on his 
MFA in Writing at Sarah Lawrence College in 
Bronxville, New York. 


Fabio Sassi 

Fabio Sassi has had experience with several 
mediums, such as music (he used to sing and 
play harp in a blues band), photography, and 
writing. He has been a vac artist since 1990, 
making acrylics with the stencil technique on 
canvas, board, old vinyl records, and other 


media. He uses logos, icons, tiny objects, and 
shades to create weird perspectives. Many of 
his subjects are inspired by a paradox either 
real or imaginary and by the news. Often, he 
thinks about new subjects while cycling. He 
lives in Bologna, Italy. 


Sheri Wright 


Sheri L. Wright is the author of one full-length 
book of poetry, Nuns Shooting Guns, and Bur 
k Sharks Never Sleep, Contains Scenes 
of Indigenous Nudity, Courtship Of Reason, and 

e Shw Talk Of Stones. Her works of poetry 
also appear in New Southerner, Pegasus, Leo, 
Out of Line, Chiron Review, and many oth- 
ers. She has been a guest poet on Accents on 
WRFL out of Lexington, Kentucky and on 
Janice Lee “Featuring The Arts” on WSKV in 
Stanton, Kentucky. She has won awards with 
Jesse Poets, Green River Writers, and the Ken- 
tucky State Poetry Society and has read exten- 
sively throughout the Kentucky/Indiana area. 
She fias also been a volunteer editor for This I 
Believe. She has taught a poetry workshop for 
Women in Transition and The Kentucky Gate 
Poetry Society and judged the poetry division 
in The Golden Nibs for the Virginia Writers 
Club and for Green River Writers writing con- 
test. She is a regional chair for the Kentucky 
State Poetry society and is co-chair for their 
adult poetry contest for 2011. Ms. Wright 
currently is the host of From The Inkwell, a one 
hour radio show dedicated to all things literary 
on CHRadio. 


William Winfield Wright 

William Winfield Wright is a Fulbright Schol- 
ar and a Fishtrap Fellow, was born in Califor- 
nia, lives in Grand Junction, Colorado- where 
he teaches at Colorado Mesa University- and 
has published in A Few Lines Magazine, The 
Beloit Poetry Journal, Borderlands: Texas Poetry 
Review, Field, The Ninth Letter, The Seattle Re- 
view, The South Carolina Review, Third Coast, 
and elsewhere. 


Jennifer Yung 

Jennifer Yung takes lovely photos, paints very 
pretty things, draws fantastically well and 
shares all of that with AFLM; sometimes we 
don't understand the great depth in her won- 
derful work, but we always appreciate it. 
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Submission 
Information 


If you are looking to submit a work 
of poetry, short fiction, flash fiction, 
creative non-fiction/essay, or visual 
art, please visit us at: 
http://www.afewlinesmagazine. 
com/p/submissions.html 


We accept submissions all year, so 
don't hesitate to send us anything. 
Our reading period is, generally, two 
months; however, we try to respond 
prior to that mark. 


Index 


Simultaneous, unsolicited works are 
always accepted. We do not accept 
previously published works at this 
time. 


A Few Lines reserves first serial rights 
only. Rights revert back to the au- 
thor upon publication. 


Thank you for reading A Few Lines 
Magazine. We look forward to your 
submissions. 
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